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Proud Father (to Son, who is showing a dee:ded leaning to the artistic). “ Now, Wittie, uy Boy, I Want 10 SEE IF YOU CAN DRAW ME, 


Just as I sTanp.” 
Willie. ‘On, Davpy! 


I—I Love you Too mucu!” 








ULTIMATE AMBITIONS. 


(“A telegram from Springfield states that, 
among influential Republicans there, it is said 
that President RooseveLt’s ambition is to 
succeed Dr. Exiot as President of Harvard in 
1909.” —Central News. ] 


It is bruited in Imperialist drawing- 
rooms that when Mr. CHamper.ary has 
retired from the Premiership his para- 
mount desire is to keep goal for Aston 
Villa. 

It is commonly asserted in the Salons 
of Simla that when Lord Curzon resigns 
the reins of Viceregal office he hopes 
to be asked to succeed Prince Ransit- 
SINJHI as Captain of the Sussex County 
Cricket Club. 

It is generally understood among 
Liberal Leaguers that on laying down 
his present onerous duties as detached 
leader of the Liberal Party Lord 
Rosesery’s dearest wish is to win the 
Derby for the third time, ‘‘ owner up.” 





It is beginning to be whispered in 
motoring coteries that when he has 
plumbed the sensational experiences of 
automobilism to their uttermost depths 
Mr. Atrrep Haruswortu will apply for 
the post of engine-driver on the South 
Eastern Railway. 

A strange rumour is current in fourth- 
floor flat-land that when, if ever, he 
ceases to control our phantom army 
Mr. Broprick’s pet desire is to succeed 
General Boorn as the head of the 
Salvation Army. 

Advices from Malwood state that 
when his present occupation of cultiva- 
ting his own fireside has lost its charm 
Sir Witttam Harcourr proposes to 
become Liberal Prime Minister. 

In an interview with a representative 
of the Musical Times, Mr. Robert 
Tuoms, who might be called the SantLey 
of umpires, inadvertently betrayed the 
secret that Mr. W. G. Grace’s darling 
project, on finally abandoning the 





willow, is to take up the baton of Mr. 
Avuaust Mayys as chief musical director 
of the Crystal Palace. 

In the best cocoa cliques rumour is 
rife that Dr. Brstes is not with- 
out hopes, in consideration of his 
superb testimonials, of being asked to 
become Vi-editor of the leading daily 
journal. 

It is credibly alleged behind the 
scenes of the Gaiety that Mr. Epmunp 
Payne, on the expiry of his present 
engagement, expects to be invited to 
understudy Sir Hevyry Irvina in the 
part of Dante. 

A profound sensation has been created 
on the Stock Exchange by the announce- 
ment that Herr Jutius Seer has decided 
to transfer his leonine responsibilities 
at the Hippodrome on the Ist of May to 
Mr. Daxtet Lexo, who, unsuspected by 
a frivolous world, has long cherished 
the desire to achieve the exploits of his 
namesake. 
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OUR PUBLIC ANALYSTS. 


[The St. James’s Gazette, commenting on Sir Epcar Vincent’s letter 
to the 7'imes on the subject of the depression in Consols, says: ‘* What 
he decided to urge was the expediency of adopting a policy which 
would restore the country, at as early a date as possible, to the financial 
level from which it had fallen. Sir Epaar, however, makes no 
definite suggestions.” 


Wuen Consols from their giddy height 
Fall to the present parlous level, 

Financiers point at England’s plight, 
And say it is the very devil ; 

That things are looking black, or blue, 
Admits of hardly any question, 

But as to what we ought to do 
We get no definite suggestion. 


“ Retrench ! or you will shortly burst, 
Who once enjoyed the noblest credit ! ” 
So cry our seers, in wisdom versed, 
And even common men have said it: 
We all confess the fatal rot 
That mortifies our constitution, 
But how to touch the damnéd spot 
Apparently defies solution. 


O yes, the chartered leech’s eye 
Is excellent at diagnosis ; 
“Your pulse,” he says, “is fever-high, 
You need a course of cooling doses;”’ 
But when we ask to be supplied 
With stuff to stem the inflammation, 
He lightly puts the case aside 
As one for future consultation. 


In the late war much wit was spent 
In marking here and there a blunder ; 
Men’s prescience (after each event) 
Was noised about in notes of thunder ; 
But while “ Had we been called in aid, 
This mess,” they urged, “had long been ended !” 
Yet somehow everyone mislaid 
His scheme for getting matters mended. 


“ Never,” the Liberals all agree, 
“ Never, in any moulting season, 
Can one recall a Ministry 
So blind to facts, so deaf to reason!” 
Yet when we say, “ Produce your plan 
To cure the country’s low condition,” 
They ery aloud, “ Of course we can,” 
But make no sort of proposition. 


Best leave to Nature, if she would, 
To work the poison out at leisure, 

Not trust to men that never could 
Compose a plain remedial measure ; 
Or, might we ’scape, with parting breath, 
The ills that Tory flesh is heir to, 

There ’s many an easy form of death 
We'd gladly lay our bodies bare to. 


Like Hamlet (who declined to die) 
We'd let the enemy unseat us 
If we were sure we could rely 
Upon a permanent quietus ; 
We'd face the bodkin or the knife, 
Or even swift electrocution, 
Were we convinced the ills of life 
Could just be solved by Dissolution. 0.8. 





ALAS, POOR SHAKSPEARE! 


‘THose persons who have a proper appreciation of uncon- 
scious humour should secure without delay a copy of the 
circular which is now being distributed by the London 
Shakspeare League. 

The aim of the League is to promote the observance of 
April 23—St. George’s Day—as an annual S#aksPeaRe 
festival, first in London and ultimately throughout the 
Empire. The programme of the forthcoming festival is 
full of merry items. 

To-day, being the vigil or eve of the festival itself, the 
Folk-lore Society will hold a public meeting at Burlington 
House ‘under the auspices of” the League, and Mr. Israet 
Gottancz will deliver an address. What the League’s 
” amount to is not very clear, but presumably the 
Secretary, before the lecture begins, will ascend to the roof 
of Burlington House and draw conclusions from the behaviour 
of the London sparrows. At least that seems the nearest 
approach to the ancient custom of taking the auspices that 
is possible in the metropolis. 

On St. George’s Day itself, after a performance of Twelfth 
Night by the Elizabethan Stage Society, with Elizabethan 
music by Mr. Arxotp Dotmersca, there will be a public 
dinner at a well-known restaurant to commemorate the bard. 
Particulars will be furnished by Mrs. Gomme. And_ yet 
SHAKSPEARE said “ What’s ina name!” After the dinner a 
selection of SHakspeare’s songs will be sung, when Mr. 
Dotmetscn and Mr. Go.tancz will sing 


auspices 


“ Gomme undo dese yellow zands ” 


with electrifying effect. St. George for Merrie England ! 

On the 24th there will be a public meeting of the London 
Topographical Society, again “under the auspices of” the 
League. This time Mr. T. Farrman Orpisu will ascend the roof. 
At least he will deliver the lecture. And as his style and 
title is “ Director of the Commemoration,” the sparrows also 
will probably fall to his share. Mr. B. Gomme (not, of 
course, the Begum of Bhopal) will send invitations, and 
Mr. T. Fairway Orpisn will lecture on “ Swaksreare and 
London.” What’s in a name, quotha! 

But this is only the beginning of the League’s activities. 
For a naive paragraph remarks : 

“An even more effective celebration will, it is hoped, 
result if the Managers of the London Theatres, and 
ultimately Theatrical Managers throughout the Empire, may 
be prevailed upon to regard as their duty the performance 
of Shakspearian plays on or about the first—no, no, the 
twenty-third —of April.” 

“Even more effective!” Fancy that now! as Dr. Ipsen 
so often remarks in Mr. Arcuer’s translations. But the 
expression strikes Mr. Punch as altogether too mild for the 
occasion. The stupefaction with which London would see 
the run of, say, The Toreador temporarily interrupted while 
Mr. Frep Wricat, Jun., stalked the boards of the Gaiety as 
the Prince of Denmark requires a more full-blooded 
epithet. 

Lastly, it is suggested that April 23 should be made a 
holiday for all schools throughout the Empire, it having 
escaped the League’s notice, apparently, that in English 
schools at least, April 23 falls in the holidays already. 

But we have no further space to devote to the League's 
exhilarating proposals. One omission only strikes us as we 
look through the programme. Nowhere do we see the name 
of Mrs. Gattur. And yet how well that name would fit in 
with all the others! If it were only announced that that 
lady would ride her hobby round the theatre of Burlington 
House before Mr. Gottancz began his lecture, the success 
of to-morrow’s commemoration would be assured. 
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“THEY ORDER THESE THINGS BETTER IN FRANCE.” 
Frexcu Tourtsr (to Farner Tuames). “6 DIS, DONC, MON VIEUX, WHEN DOES THE NEXT BOAT 


START ON YOUR BEAUTIFUL RIVER ?” 
Farner Tuawes. “IT DOESN’T START. I AIN'T ALLOWED TO HAVE ANY BOATS.” 
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A POPULAR FALLACY. 

[The late Miss Pace, who was Mr. CHAMBER- 
Latn’s schoolmistress at Camberwell, “ recalled 
Joseru as a shy and reserved child.”—British 
Weekly.] 

Some people think success is due 

To vulgar shove and push, 

But let me, please, impress on you 

That good wine needs no bush. 

The common creed I quite deny : 
Jor CHAMBERLAIN was ever shy. 


You wonder how I did the trick 
And managed to become, 
Like Drury Lane’s immortal Dick, 
Thrice Mayor of mighty Brum ? 
Some murmur, “ Push! ”—but I reply, 
From boyhood I was ever shy. 


You ask how I became M.P., 
And how contrived to get 
The place of pride from which, you see, 
I boss tne Cabinet ? 
Again some whisper, ‘‘ Push! ””—but I 
Repeat that I was ever shy. 
You ask why my ambitious soul 
Desires to take in charge 
The British Empire, as a whole, 
And rule the world at large ? 
Absurd to talk of push! Pray, try 
To realise that I am shy. 





MORE INTELLICENT ANTICIPATION. 

[According to the Academy, a Scotch news- 
paper contains the following:—‘“ One is in- 
clined to think that the Persian astronomer- 
poet Omar Knayydm has been a diligent student 
of SuHakspeare and Burys; if not, then the 
literary coincidences are somewhat remarkable.” 
The writer goes on to observe that Omar should 
be styled the “ Persian Burys.’’| 

Tus fresh field in the domain of the 
Newer Criticism, from which we here 
gather a sample, clearly promises a rich 
harvest. Thus :-— 

There can be little doubt that Mitton 
was a keen student of Marie CoreLt1. 
His picture of Satan the Hero is only 
too obviously a feeble imitation of the 
greater writer’s chief character in her 
novel The Sorrows of Satan. SHAKSPEARE, 
too, in Portia’s speech refers to the 
‘Force of Temporal Power.’’ It is not 
difficult to guess what suggested the 
phrase. 

Did Homer read Puturs? This 
question has been agitating the literary 
public for some time, and interest in 
the subject has been revived lately by 
an article in one of the Reviews, in 
which the writer discovers many points 
of resemblance between the story of 
Puitiirs’ Ulysses and that of Homer’s 
less memorable hero. And yet the 
Greek made no acknowledgment what- 
ever of his indebtedness ! 

Scott owed much to Crocketr. A 
great part of Rob Roy, Old Mortality, 
and other novels is strangely remi- 
niscent of the master’s work, and some 
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He. “No; att MY Pictures ARE REJECTED.” 











She. ‘‘ Wat HARD Lines! ALL or THEM? I AM sURPRISED! ASD THEY HANG SO MUCH 
RUBBISH ! ” 
passages seem to have been “lifted” |City” been purloined by petty literary 





almost entire from the pages of the | thieves ! Wo tre too, who wrote The 
Wizard of Penicuik. | Burial of Six John Moore, has a line— 
One of Burys’ chief claims to fame is |‘‘ We left him alone with his glory.” 


that he wrote Auld Lang Syne, and yet 


| Where could he have derived this idea 


it seems never to have been pointed out but from the great 


that the refrain of the poem-—‘‘ The 


scenes 
Storm is left in exactly the same way, 
is not really |‘ alone with his Glory?” 


in which 


But why go 


days of Auld Lang Syne 
his but the glorious Tan Mactarey’s.'on? Instances of plagiarism such as 
Honour to whom honour is due! | these could be multiplied indefinitely. 
It would be impossible to mention | 
every writer who owes something to} 
Caine. Signs of indebtedness are every- 
where. Jurius Cxsar surely knew 
Sestn nn soinicn dnanuton. a auc! u 
Rome through Catve’s graphic de SCTIP- | for Brin Public School ; salary £95 per annum 
tion, and how often has the mighty | with... an allowance of... £3 for clean- 
;Manxman’s fine phrase ‘‘ The Eternal ing. —Glasgow Herald. 





The next best thing to Godliness. 


\ JANTED, by the School Board of Daviot 
and Dunlichity, Certificated Male Teacher 
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PASHLEY’S OPINIONS. 
No. V. 

I wer her, that’s to say I saw her, for the first time at 
the Union Music Hall, where she was doing turn No. 8 on 
the bills-- “Saucy Spanish Song and Dance by Inez 
Sancazur, from the Alcazar of Seville,” that was how it 
figured out. [ had gone there with Apstry, who, as | 
said, knew his way about, and was friends with all the 
music-hall lot. We hadn’t enjoyed ourselves much with 


the first seven turns—performing dogs, acrobats, a man 
who whistled sentimental songs on his fingers, the 


Sisters Suzerti in their refined drawing-room entertainment, 
and three others that I’ve forgotten. We were waiting 
for No. 10, The Stupendous Buyce, who was down for two 
songs, “Tuck me up quick before Daddy comes home,” 
and “Who's on the tiles with Mother-inlaw?” Every- 
body was singing these songs all over the place. I'd 
heard them on barrel-organs and from butcher-boys, and 
[ wanted to hear the real thing from the man who’d 
written them. Apstey had promised to introduce me to 
him some day. He said Buyce was a first-class fellow 
when you got to know him—no side or anything of 
that sort, but of course he’d got a pretty sharp tongue, 
and it didn’t do to try and take points off him: he was 
bound to get the better of you every time at that sort of 
game, and the best thing was not to be too forward when 
you met him. ‘ Over his champagne,” said Apstey, “ he’s 
a pal—a real pal and no mistake—and it isn’t every genius 
who’s like that, I promise you.” Apstry knew several 
geniuses, and I took it he was sure to be right when he 
said a thing like that. 

Well, we'd just finished with an encore of “The Last 
Rose of Summer” on the fingers of the whistling chap, when 
the chairman rapped with his hammer on the table and 
shouted out, “‘No. 8 on the programme! Inez Sancazur 
from Seville!’ and in she came. My eyes, but she was a 
teaser! Loads of black hair with sequins all over it, a 
yellow silk jacket, red and yellow silk short skirt, red silk 
stockings and yellow shoes, black eyes, red lips and a colour 
in her cheeks better than any barmaid I’ve ever set eyes 
on. She had a tambourine in her hand, and the very first 
time she waved it about and looked at me I felt as if I 
should have to tumble off my seat. 1 couldn’t stop staring 
at her. She just knocked me ‘silly. I’d never felt like 
that before, but as soon as I could manage to pull myself 
together and think, I knew it was love. I don’t know what 
she sang or what sort of a dance she danced, but 1 remember 
it was all beautiful—-made me feel as if I’d smoked a good 
cigar and eaten just enough honey and drunk a go of 
champagne and got carnations stuck all over me. That’s 
love, of course. 

After she ’d gone off [T said to Aps.ry, 
man, that’s a tidy little bit of goods. Do you think you 
could introduce me?” ‘Of course I can,’ says he, and 
with that he went across to the chairman and said a few 
words to him in a whisper, grinning and pointing at me. 
The chairman grinned too, and before | knew what was up 
Arstey had taken me round to the back and introduced me. 
I felt so foolish I didn’t know what to say, but I tried to 
stutter out something about not knowing Spanish, and 
hoping it wouldn’t make any difference. 

‘Spanish!’ she laughed; ‘that’s a good 
you silly boy, I’m not Spanish. I’m a right down regular 
blue-blooded Cockney—ain’t I, Aps?’’ And as she said 
this she picked up one of her little feet and landed 
Aps.ey the prettiest light kick under the chin with the 
point of her yellow satin shoe. Apsiey wasn’t a bit taken 
aback: he just sang out, ‘‘ What ho, the bolero!” put 
his arm round her waist and swung her round like 


** Look here, old 


‘un. Why, 


=~ 





feather. I could have killed him for it. He seemed so 
used to it all, so well up in ladies’ society, while I stood 
there like a calf. 

The days went on and I got deeper and deeper into it. 
Every night I went to that old music hall. I sent her 
bouquets of flowers with ‘‘ From an Unknown Admirer” 
written on a card and stuck in the middle. I was off my 
feed at home, couldn’t face a kipper at breakfast, and had 
to send away the eggs'and bacon untouched. At last | 
made up my mind. I couldn’t go on pining away any 
longer—mother had begun to notice it—so I decided to ask 
her to lunch at Hampton Court on the following Sunday 
and propose to her afterwards. I thought we might get 
lost in the Maze, and I could do it there. 1 invited her to 
lunch that very evening, and she agreed at once. She 
thought it would be almost too jolly, she said, but in her 
position she had to be careful, so perhaps I wouldn’t mind 
if she brought her chaperone. Of course I said I wouldn't. 
[ thought I knew plenty of tricks for getting rid of 
chaperones. 

She was to meet me at the “Greyhound”: she said she 
preferred that to going down together from Waterloo, so at 
one o’clock I was there in full fig, ordered a tip-top lunch 
and strolled about, waiting. A few minutes afterwards 
someone tapped me on the shoulder. I turned round and 
saw—oh, yes, it was [Nez right enough, in all her Sunday 
best, but there was a man with her, a great big ruffian in 
a cloak and a slouch hat, with a pair of black moustaches 
and blue-black cheeks. I wasn’t left long in doubt who he 
was. 

“ Josu,” she said, laughing a funny kind of laugh, “let 
me present my husband, Don Guzman Sancazur. He’s just 
back from Seville, and he’s dying to know you.” 

What was a chap todo? I had to go through the lunch 
somehow, but it all tasted like nettles, and it didn’t make 
me any better to see Don Guzman paring his nails with a 
Spanish knife about a foot long. How I got home I don’t 
know, but that little beanfeast ended my gallivanting for a 
long time. - 





TERPSICHOREAN HYGIENE. 
Ir you would keep in form and so vour native grace enhance, 
The very latest method is the matutinal dance. 


The bolero your bathroom sees (and with sharp corners 
mocks) 

[s followed naturally by cachuchas in your socks. 

If haply, when you glide downstairs with many a pirouette, 

The tea ’s not made, you tread meanwhile an old-time minuet. 

A tarantella you employ to shake your breakfast down ; 

With luck you get a galliard in, before you trip to town. 

A hornpipe in the hall you try (though not for this ’twas 
planned), 

Then down the garden path you pace a stately saraband. 

Once out, the keen suburban air impels a jig or reel, 

By this time you will really be surprised how fit you feel). 

Last, at the station, you perform some high artistic kicks, 

And with a rapid cake-walk catch your train from platform six. 





News of the World in Brief. 

A Recorp Sprixc.—Our Ditcham-on-the-Dyke correspondent 
telegraphs that at 10.25 a.w. on April 17 he witnessed the 
phenomenon of a snowbow in the sky. 

FinaL Tre For THE Frencu Monastery Cup. 
v. The Agnostics. 
million francs. 


Old Carthusians 
te-entrance Gate-money estimated at a 
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INSURRECTION ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 
Ciry Nores on THE Massacre Marker. 

Reuter reports Bulgarian “bonds” being sold in Macedonia 
payable in gold after the liberation of the country. | 

Map Mullah Ordinaries shed a point on loss of another 
waterhole. 

Macedonian Atrocity “ B’s” stiffened to 137 on rumours 
of a concerted rise in Albanians. Tightness of money at 
Constantinople (where short loans are in strong demand) 
may lead to general reconstruction and probable fall in pro- 
consuls. 

Chinese Tortures Preferred cheerful. Boxer Outrage 
3$ per cents. weaker on carrying-over of two insurgents to 
their long account. 

Investors should find the new issue of Morocco Holy War 
Debentures a rare nibble; output of massacres for previous 
six months eminently satisfactory, and Sultan of Morocco 
All Fours are at 6’s and 7’s. 

Closing Prices. 
Land League Explosives (£1 Debentures) ...... ls. 1s. 2d. 
Venezuela 33% Arbitration Preference (1902)... 115 117 
Philippine Punitives (Deferred Extraordinary)... 3d. 33d. 








TAKEN LITERALLY. 

“The more learning a man has, whether he sweeps a crossing or 
controls a diocese, the better he will do his work. There is a country 
where you may see gamekeepers and shepherds going about with a 
copy of Horace in their pockets. I have “myself known a railway 
porter who was a most accomplished astronomer.” —Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. | 

Belmont. The Servants’ Hall. 
Chorus of Shepherds, Gamekeepers, Ploughmen, €e., 
discovered reading. 
Enter C.-B. carrying portmanteau, rugs, &e. 
C.-B. With a thrill of purest pleasure 

On this charming scene I gaze, 
As I see you pass your leisure 

In such meritorious ways, 
Gleaning from the classic sages 
All the wisdom of the ages. 
Education ever blesses 

One and all me judice, 

And the more a man possesses, 

All the better he will be: 
Whether high or low his station, 
Let him aim at education. 


Will the man who sweeps the gutter 
In a torn and tattered coat 

Earn his daily bread and butter 
Any worse if he can quote 

ARISTOTLE to his cronies, 


And discuss the lectiones ? 


lst Serv. Ay, yon’s my sentiments. 
2nd Serv. An’ mine. 
All. An’ mine. 
C.-B. Such harmony makes glad my heart like wine. 
Friends, I have just arrived. Though far I roam, 
The world has no such place as home, sweet home. 
[ come in search of rest and recreation 
Most necessary. When | reached the station 
It was the hour when porter Jeames doth scan 
The heavens with his telescope, good man ; 
So I picked up my traps myself and came 
Like this to Belmont Castle. 
All. Welcome hame ! 
C.-B. | thank you for your greeting. Now to see 
How fares the farm. | 





Come, Jock, and show it me. 





- 


OVERHEARD AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Jack. “ Wert, Potty Lass, IF IT’S TRUE AS OW YOU'RE GOING TO 
GET SPLICED To BILL, ALL I ’oPES IS THAT HE’LL STICK TO YOU THROUGH 
THICK AND 1HIN!” 


Polly. “ Wett, ’& ovenT To, Jack. ’E works In A Give Factory.” 








Jock. I doot ‘twad no be worth your while at a’. 
We haena touched it since ye gaed awa’. 
C.-B. What! Haven’t touched it! 
Jock. Na, Sir, dinna look 
Sae angry. I’ve been busy wi’ my buik. 
C.-B. The Georgies? Really? They are charming pages. 
Allow me, Jock, to pay you double wages. 
No, do not thank me. Pray, resume your toil, 
For I would be the very last to spoil 
So useful and so studious a habit. 
[ll take my gun instead and shoot a rabbit. 
Come, SANDY, any sport ? 
Sandy. I dinna ken, 
For ilka day an’ nicht I’m sittin’ ben, 
Wi’ lexicons an’ grammars owre these. 
[Holds out proof sheets. 
C'.-B. The what? The Birds of ArisTopnanes ? 
You mean you ‘re editing them, Sanpy ? 
Sandy. Yes, 
An’ yon’s the proofs I’m seein’ through the press. 
C.-B. Enchanting! Pray forgive me! I will see 
Your salary is multiplied by three. 
Sandy. I thank ye, Sir. 
C.-B. What am I doing here ? 
I but disturb the studious atmosphere. 
Ill back to Westminster to cure or kill 
This threatened London Education Bill. 
And if I cannot raise the education 
Of London to the standard of this nation, 
At least to all the Members I will tell 
What prodigies you are. My friends, farewell ! 





[Shoulders portmanteau, rugs, &e., and exit. 
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DAMON AND PYTHIAS I should he interested , Tattooed Princess. He has offered her 


A Romance. 


Srmxcr Earth was first created, 
Since Time began to fly, 

No friends were e’er so mated, 
So firm as Jones and I. 

Since primal Man was fashioned 
To people ice and stones, 

No pair, I ween, had ever been 
Such chums as I and Jones. 


In fair and foulest weather, 
Beginning when but boys, 
We faced our woes together, 
We shared each other’s joys. 
Together, sad or merry, 
We acted hand in glove, 
Until—'twas careless, very 
I chanced to fall in love. 


The lady’s points to touch on, 
Her name was JuLia Waite, 
Her lineage high, her scutcheon 
Untarnished ; manners, bright ; 
Complexion, soft and creamy ; 
Her hair, of golden hue ; 
Her eyes, in aspect, dreamy, 
In colour, greyish blue. 


For her I sighed, I panted ; 
[ saw her in my dreams ; 
I vowed, protested, ranted ; 
I sent her chocolate creams. 
Until methought one morning 
I seemed to hear a voice, 
A still, small voice of warning : 
‘* Does Joxes approve your choice?” 
To Jones of my affection 
I spoke that very night. 
If he had no objection, 
| said I’d wed Miss White. 
I asked him for his blessing, 
But, turning rather blue, 
He said: ‘‘ It’s most distressing, 
But I adore her, too.” 


“Then, Jones,” I answered, sobbing, 
“My wooing’s at an end. 

I couldn’t think of robbing 
My best, my only friend. 

The notion makes me furious— 
[’d much prefer to die.”’ 

“ Perhaps you ‘ll think it curious,”’ 
Said Jones, “‘ but so should I.”’ 


Nor he nor I would falter 
In our resolve one jot. 
I bade him seek the altar, 
He vowed that he would not. 
“She's yours, old fellow. Make her 
As happy as you can.” 
“Not so,” said [, “ you take her 
You are the lucky man.”’ 


At length—the situation 

Had lasted now a year— 
I had an inspiration, 

Which seemed to make things clear. 
“Supposing,” I suggested, 

“We ask Miss Wuire to choose ? 





To hear her private views. 


“ Perhaps she has a preference-— 
I own it sounds absurd— 
But I submit, with deference, 
That she might well be heard, 
In clear, commercial diction 
The case in point we ‘ll state, 
Disclose the cause of friction, 
And leave the rest to Fate.” 


We did, and on the morrow 
The postman brought us news. 
Miss Wuite expressed her sorrow 
At having to refuse. 
Of all her many reasons 
This seemed to me the pith : 
Six months before (or rather more) 
She ’d married Mr. Swita. 





A FORTHCOMING SOCIETY DRAMA. 


Mr. Poncu, Sirn,—It is the custom, I 
believe, in theatrical circles, for drama- 
tists to submit a scenario of their threa- 
tened effort to the Manager whom they 
have marked down as their quarry. 
The Manager then extracts the best 
ideas, hands them over to a friend to 
work up, and returns the scenario to its 
gratified author as unsuitable for pro- 
duction. It is with a view to avoiding 
this fate that I send the following notes 
to you instead of to the usual address. 
My drama is based on the following 
paragraph, which has appeared in some 
of the papers :—‘Soctery Craze For 
Tatrooinc.—Philadelphia Society has 
adopted the tattooing craze. Many young 
girls, the daughters of the best families, 
are not only being tattooed themselves, 
but are taking lessons so that they may 
ornament their friends.” You notice 
that the craze is at present in America. 
Exactly. What America thinks to-day, 
England will think in a year or so, 
which will enable me to have my play 
ready just in time. 

The hero of my drama, Emerson P. 
Rockitr, a young but rising candy 
manufacturer of unimpeachable morals 
and appearance, has fallen a victim to 
the charms of Macyrouta J. Kecas, the 
daughter of an eminent pork-packer. 
Her beautiful form and profuse illustra- 
tions have conquered a heart previously 
adamant in its dealings with the tattooed 
sex. At the beginning of the play the 
course of true love appears to be run- 
ning smooth. The happy pair are 
engaged, and the inauguration of the 
connubial orgies is only delayed by the 
non-arrival of the bride’s trousseau. 
Unhappily, however, my hero has a rival, 
Jasper W. Moraay, a rich but unscrupu- 
lous scoundrel residing in the immediate 
vicinity. JASPER is the proprietor of a 
peripatetic Dime Museum, and hopes to 
add Macyonia to the programme as a 


| the part on several occasions, only to be 


indignantly repulsed, and he now 
, determines to resort to guile. Accord- 


‘ingly, disguising his handwriting, he 
despatches an anonymous letter to 
Emerson, in which he bids him, ere it 
be too late, to lift the curl that hangs 
over Maayonia J. Keraas’ left temple. 
His reason for this singular instruction 
appears later. 

The one flaw in Emerson P. Rockrt’s 
nature is a proneness to jealousy which 
is often found even in the best regulated 
bosoms. He lifts the curl— this will be 
a great scene—and starts back with a 
stifled groan. On the temple is tattooed 
a heart, and in the heart the initials 
S.B.P. ‘‘ Farewell,” he cries. ‘‘ Stay,” 
shrieks Macyorta, “‘I can explain all.” 
“Tis useless,” says he, ‘‘ I can’t wait.’’ 
Off he goes, Macnonta faints, and the 
curtain comes down on a_ powerful 
situation. End of Act One. 

The rest of the play is, I am afraid, 
at present in a less completely thought- 
out condition. In Act Two, to give 
scope for scenic effects, I depict my 
hero’s wanderings. I may make him 
go to Delhi, and work the Durbar in; 
or almost anywhere except Biarritz, 
Siberia, and the Mediterranean littoral. 

But it is the last Act that will be the 
hardest. Briefly, what happens is this. 
Somehow or other Emerson gets to find 
out that he has wronged Macyouia. Of 
course, the initials on her brow are not 
those of a man at all. They were tattooed 
by her girlhood’s earliest friend, Sap.e 
B. Po.kincuorxe, of New Birmingham, 
Va., when they were at school together. 
How the hero is to find this out is at 
present unsettled. But he does find it 
out, and hurries back to Philadelphia, 
arriving just in time. Macnors’s father 
is ruined, owing to somebody else 
having cornered pork, and Macnorta is 
just signing the articles which bind her 
to become a Tattooed Princess for life in 
Jasper’s Dime Museum at a salary of 
two dollars a week, when Ewersoyx 
enters, fells Jasper to the ground, clasps 
Macyorta in his arms, and announces 
(a) that all is forgiven, (b) that he pro- 
poses to lead Macnouia to the nearest 
altar at once. Jasprr, with a hideous 
oath (stifled), recoils in anguish, and 
marries the Strong Woman attached to 
his Dime Museum, a powerful and_hot- 
tempered lady who can be relied upon to 
make him repent everything. Curtain. 

That is the plot, a little ragged at 
present, but with some judicious over- 
hauling capable of being developed into 
a drama that will astonish nations and 
charm crowned heads. 

Yours, &c., Hexry Wituiam-Joyes. 





Bupcer Prospects.---An embarras de 
Ritcutr’s. 
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Lady (looking at new Cob). ‘How Dogs HE Go, Patrick 


Trish Groom. “ THE VERY BEST, 


9” 


m’Lapy ! 





Sure 1T’S ONLY NOW AND THEN HE TOUCHES THE GROUND IN ODD spoTs.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All letters on Natural History addressed to 
“Brute Creation,” Punch Office, will be 
answered in the following week’s issue. En- 
quirers are particularly requested not to for- 
ward the bodies of defunct beasts and birds to 
the office for identification. } 

“ Brixtontay.’?—(1) The bright yellow 
bird you observed in a cage at your 
neighbour’s house was in all probability 
a canary. It might of course be a 
hedge-sparrow suffering from jaundice. 
(2) A piece of mutton suet hung in 
your back-yard will attract badgers. 
As you live in the centre of a large 
town and the badger is a retiring 
animal, we should recommend you to 
smear the suet with a little treacle. 
We have found this an infallible bait. 

‘ Spinster.’’—It is indeed awkward 
to have two cats whose colours do not 
harmonise. The suggestion of your 
friend that ink should be mixed with 
the white cat’s milk is a happy one. 
But it would be far better to immerse 
the black cat for half an hour in a 
strong solution of chloride of lime (two 
kilometres of chloride to every gallon 
of water). The black cat will emerge 








from this perfectly white. Care is 
required in the treatment, as in unskil- 
ful hands it not unfrequently kills the 
animal. 

* Huspanp.”-— You wish for an amus- 
ing animal to please and pacify a fretful 
wife. A rattlesnake makes a charming 
domestic pet. Be careful to go to a 
reliable dealer, as the clieaper brands of 
rattlesnake have frequently been deprived 
of their fangs by unscrupulous trades- 
men. 

‘“‘Crrizey.”—It is perhaps true, as 
you suggest, that the monkey you keep 
in your cellar is suffering from inter- 
mittent apoplexy. The occasional 
heaviness of head, the collapse of the 
limbs, and the failure of intelligence all 
indicatethis. Consult askilled veterinary 
surgeon, and you might also see if your 
beer casks leak. 

‘“*Loxe Spoon.”—Your request is an 
unusual one. Most of our readers would 
be delighted to have a stork’s nest on 
their housetops. However, if the storks 
will drop mutton bones on your great 
aunt we should advise you to cover your 
roof with coal tar and surround the 
eaves with a barbed-wire fence. <A 





pleasanter ‘method would be to hire a 
brass band for a week. The stork is 
unusually susceptible to musical influ- 
ences. 

** Harassep.”’-—Undoubtedly the howl- 
ing of cats outside your bedroom 
window is a nuisance. As you say, it 
is illegal to poison them. We have 
found the following plan an excellent 
one—-the only difficulty is that it 
involves the co-operation of your neigh- 
bours. It depends on the great princi- 
ple that cats never howl except in 
company. Procure a_ fot of phos- 
horescent paint and daub all the cats 
in your locality with it. Whenever 
they meet together at night, the glare 
of light from the assembled company 
will convince them that morning has 
come, and they will separate and wend 
their way home. We have never known 
this plan to fail. 

‘* MENAGERIE - owNER.”—We_ have not 
yet had to deal with the problem of a 
moulting camel. However, as hemp 
seed is the best thing for a moulting 
canary, why not mix a little oakum 
with your camel’s hay? Let me know 
how this answers. 
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LOOKING VERY WELL To-DAy, Mrs. 


* An, BUT YOU AIN’T A-SEEN MY 
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INSIDE, Sir!” 
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‘THe uneasiness about spurious works 
of art continues. But it is felt that in 
the case of the * Forge of Vulcan” 
VELASQUEZ) the candour of the title 
disarms criticism. 


the claim of the 
corps de ballet in one of our music-halls 
itself as “The Largest 
Collection of Antiquities in London” 
is still uncontested. 


In this connection 


to desc ribe 


Mr. Anson Puetrs Stokes has invented 
a floating battery which is said to bea 
veritable. monster of destruction. He 
has been described aus” the well-known 
millionaire and philanthropist.” 


Mr. Bruce Grasier has declared that 
it is not pig-dealers who are wanted in 
public life, but men of political intelli- 
gence. Mr. Gtasier is retiring from 
the presidency of the Independent 
Labour Party. 


From an article in Cassell’s Magazine 
we learn that Mr. Henry Arruur Jones’ 
favourite pastime is writing plays, but 
that, once the play is finished, Mr. Jonrs’ 
pleasure ceases. It is at this point that 
the audience comes in. 


Mr. Kart Butyp has written an article 
on ‘‘ Afghanistan, Russia, and England,” 
in which he offers some advice to the 
Government. A the Blind 
leading the Lame. 


case of 


Owing to their superior education, 
German lads are able to do more than 
English lads of the same age. A Ger- 
man boy of twelve has been sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment for robbery, 
incendiarism, and attempted murder of 
his parents. 


All the men of the German Army 
selected to attend the Kaiser on his trip 
to Italy stand over 6 feet 6 inches. 
Some Emperors would be afraid of 
looking small in such company: but 
not Wit. IT. 








A practical example of the dangers of 
sleeping in church has been given at 
Windsor. A £5 note was discovered 
in a collecting bag. 


The best-managed Zoo in the world 
is said to be the one at Vienna. The 
Inspector, it is stated, watches over all 
his charges with quite paternal care. 
Indeed, the monkeys might almost be 
his own children. 


A gentleman is about to write to the 
Daily Mail to say that, in crossing the 
Channel, he tried the plan of breathing 
synchronously with the rise and fall of 
the vessel, and actually was prostrated 
not more than sixteen times. 








* WE are succeeding,” says the New 
York Times, “to the position in the 
affairs of the Far East which Great 
Britain for so long held and then in 
part abdicated.”’ After this, it seems 
natural enough to find mention, lower 


down, of the ‘ Yank-tse Valley ”’ (sic). 
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UNVEILING THE BUDGET. 
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(After Géréme’s well-known picture of “ Phryne before her Judges.”) 


. Expert No. 1.—Ricut Hoy. Sir W. V. H-re-r. 


JUDGES .. 


THE 


. Ruicut Hoy. C. T. R-tcn-e. 


Expert No. 2.—Riaut Hon. Sir M. H-cxs-B-cu. 


Dramatis Persone: THE UNVEILER .. 


-Ricut Hoy. Lorp G-scu-n. 


Expert No. 3.— 
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THE TURTLEDOVES’ CHOICE. 


[Anyone who has been inside a picture shop 
when young couples are buying engravings for 
their new home, will observe that, in the 
majority of cases, Epwin and ANGELINA pay 
more attention to the size and shape of their 
purchases than to the subject cr artistic merit 
of thein.] 

A very cosy little nest, 

My dearest, we have made. 
The furniture is of the best, 

The carpets have been laid. 

But ere our neighbour’s wife, my pet, 

In solemn grandeur calls, 
l’ve brought you to this shop, to get 

Some pictures for the walls. 


That Alma Tadema is grand, 
It cannot be denied ; 

But we want something longer and, 
Say, eighteen inches wide. 

You like those ones of LeicuTon’s, too, 
(How well each garment drapes !) 

Ah, yes! but I’d point out to you 
They ’re all such awkward shapes. 


’ 


These “‘ Cattle Grazing by the Stream’ 
Do not appeal to me, 

But they ’ve been measured, and they 

seem 

Exactly four hy three. 

Although your fancy leans, I know, 
To types of ancient Greece, 

Just think how nicely these would go 
Above the mantelpiece ! 


Don’t take it so to heart, my own, 
It fills me with distress. 
Let ’s try and find a Marcus Stone 
To fit in the recess. 
“The Honeymoon” this one is named, 
I like the rustic seat, 
But here’s a “Child and Monkey” 
framed 
To match our bedroom suite. 


And now we ‘Il have that coloured print 
(I don’t know who it ’s by)-- 
My study paper ’s just the tint 
You notice in the sky. 
We shall be really settled soon, 
And callers will confess, 
Our purchases this afternoon 
Have been a great success. 





EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY 
OF A SUN-ARTIST. 

Sunday.—JosepuixeE has just told me 
that the artistic temperament is difficult 
to live with. I like her to say this. I 
practise the new photography. I have 
been thinking out my next great com- 
position, which is to be after Leiautoy. 
JOSEPHINE’S remark arose from my 
saying that hers is not a purely Greek 
type of countenance. It does not 


matter. I can dodge it. She has con- 
sented to sit. Measured her for cos- 
tume. 


Monday.— Purchased ffteen yards of 








Miggs and Griggs, who have got away for a week-end holiday, have strayed onto the Golf Links, 
and have been watching the Colonel, who has been bunkered for the last ten minutes— 
and the language! ! 

Miggs. “ Wuat’s HE DOING ?” 
Griggs. “I puxNo. THINK HE’3 TRYING TO KILL SOMETHING.” 





white nun’s veiling and carried it home |of police-station.. Had interview with 
to Joserutye. Read aloud to her from jarchitect about introducing a classical 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities the| element into my porch. Said he would 
articles ‘‘Chiton’’ and ‘“ Peplos,”’ and | make a drawing and submit it. Thought 
gave her a rough account of the | the slow, old-fashioned art of drawing 
Panathenaic Festival. She seemed to} had been superseded. Disgusted, went 
think the dress simplicity itself, and |and got a note of two pillars of police- 
easily made. So far, so good. Went|station. Large constable unfortunately 
out into garden to inspect background. |came and stood between them just at 
Porch Marcus Stone, no good for this|the critical moment, but I can print 
sort of thing; neither is gate, a plain | JosepHine on the top of him. 
Birket Foster affair. Went into town | Wednesday.—Recollected what Rvs- 
to consult architect about having porch| KIN says about the value of repetition 
altered. Returning, noticed portico with | in the composition of a work of art, and 
Doric columns in front of police-station. | decided to have some water in fore- 
The very thing! 'ground to reflect figure of JosepHir. 
Tuesday.——JOSEPHINE positively re-| Quite a Leightonesque, Bath of Psyche 
fuses to pose in that costume in front touch, this. Don’t tell Josernixr, how- 
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ever. Busy all day digging up gravel 
near front door, where | mean JOSEPHINE 
to stand, and neatly imbedding an old 
tin bath. Heavy rain in the evening 
saved me trouble of filling it. Police- 
man coming as usual about midnight 
to try front door failed to reach it. 

Thursday. — Costume completed. 
Spent morning drilling JosEPHINE into 
Hellenic attitudes. After lunch, as she 
expressed a desire to rest, assisted gar- 
dener to transplant a large poplar from 
other side of lawn to where I want it to 
show between bath and _police-station 
(or my new classical porch when com- 
pleted, or as much of either or both of 
them as will ultimately appear when I 
have finished toning down JOsEPHINE’s 
physiognomy to Pheidian proportions). 

Friday.-- Poplar evidently unwell. 
JosePHINeE being still very awkward with 
her hands, went down to local theatre 
to try to borrow a property lyre, or 
something, for her to hold. Saw there 
a large drop-scene representing the 
Temple of the Winds. Considering it 
had been done by hand, it was not half 
bad. Just the background I want! 

Saturday. — Six men from theatre 
fixed the Temple of the Winds against 
the front of my house. Transplanted 
poplar back again, as it was in a dying 
condition, and there were several trees 
on the drop-scene—fairly natural, for 
painting. Clouds, however, looked crude 
in the daylight, so blocked them out 
with white table-cloths, intending to 
insert in the space the very fine sky I 
got in the Isle of Wight last year. The 
fighting-tops of the man-of-war which 
appear in the last-named memorandum 
can be faked. Photographed Josepntve 
in white costume, standing, with uplifted 
arms, on edge of bath. Presence of six 
men from theatre, who insisted on watch- 
ing, probably accounted for her not quite 
happy expression. Engaged all night 
in blending, by processes only known 
to new photographers, the various de- 
tails of my composition into a subtle 
harmony. 

Sunday.—-It is to be regretted that 
the figure of Joseputse should have 
heen lighted from the right-hand side, 
whilst the Isle of Wight clouds above 
her are lighted from the left, and so 
much of the drop-scene as is discernible 
after the harmonizing processes already 
alluded to) appears to have the sun 
directly in front of it. But, after all, 
there was probably sunshine in all 
directions in that golden age. Good 
idea! Call it ‘‘ The Golden Age,” and 
confound archeological cavillers at 
details of costume, &c. 

My friend the architect, having some- 
how evaded the bath and wriggled 
under the Temple of the Winds, called 
this afternoon with his drawing. I 
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cannot understand why anyone in this 
twentieth century persists in endeavour- 
ing to express ideas by such a laborious 
and lengthy method. As I shall not 
now need the drawing, propitiated him 
by asking him to dinner. Afterwards, 
without telling him anything about it, 
showed him my Leighton. The Hellen- 
izing of JosepHINE’s features—not to 
mention the suppression of the large 
policeman and the man-of-war —- had 
necessarily resulted in a certain silvery 
shadowiness throughout the whole com- 
position. Still, he an intelligent 
man, albeit given to the practice of 
sketching with a black-lead pencil, and 
I gave him credit for some appreciation 
of the nuances of an art in which, of 
course, the lead pencil has no part. It 


1S 


was not as if I had hurried him. He 
examined ‘“‘ The Golden Age’’ carefully 


for seven or eight minutes. ‘‘ Theodora,”’ 
he said. I must have a serious talk to 
JOSEPHINE on the subject of facial 
expression. 


PICKWICK UP TO DATE. 


I1T.—Barvew v. Pickwick. 





Tue public interest in this remarkable 
case shows no signs of diminution, and 
when its hearing was resumed yesterday, 
for the twenty-fifth time, the Court was 
crowded with a brilliant and fashionable 
assembly. Mrs. Barvett’s costume 
excited general admiration; it was a 
chie creation of bombazine, tastefully 
trimmed with bugles and jet. Close 
to her sat Mrs. CLuppixs, whose becom- 
ing attire was partially concealed by a 
brilliant Paisley shawl. All the 
smartest people may be expected to 
wear Paisley shawls this winter. Mr. 
Pickwick entered the Court at 10°25 
precisely, looking perhaps a trifle paler 
than usual. A well - authenticated 
rumour stated that he had spent the 
previous evening in trying a new variety 
of cold punch. Mr. TupmMan was seated 
in the well of the Court, next to Mr. 
Syopcrass, and followed the evidence 
with marked attention. A good deal of 
comment was excited by the fact that 
Mr. WINKLE had had his hair cut since 
the previous sitting. 

As Mr. Justice STARELEIGH 
had taken his seat, the examination-in- 
chief of Mr. Jonx Cropper was resumed. 
In answer to Mr. Skivery he said that 
he had carried on the profession of a 
butcher for many years, and had fre- 
quently been called upon to supply 
chops to Mrs. Barnett. He could not 
positively give the date of her first 
order. He did not deal in tomatoes, 
either fresh or bottled. Counsel then 
proceeded to draw from him the whole 
history of his life and that of his 
ancestors. Mr. Sxyuppry, K.C., objected 
to this evidence irrelevant. Mr. 


soon as 


as 





Skxiver replied that it had long been 
established that in cases of this kind no 
evidence could he irrelevant. And _ it 
was most desirable to show the entire 
respectability of this important witness. 
Mr. Justice Srareneran over-ruled = the 
objection. 

At the end of Mr. Cuoprrr’s evidence- 
in-chief (which lasted three hours), Mr. 
Syupspix, K.C., to cross-examine, 
taking the witness in detail through his 
transactions with Mrs. Barpetn.  Wit- 
ness did not know how many of the 
chops supplied were for Mr. Pickwick’s 
consumption. Had never heard of a 
chop being used as a symbol of affec- 
tion, but could not swear that it might 
not be put to this purpose. Would not 
swear that Mr. Pickwick did not always 
have chops on Mrs. Barpeti’s birthday 
and the anniversary of her husband’s 
death. Was quite sure that he knew 
the difference between chops and steaks. 
Could not say where Mrs. Barpe.t pro- 
cured her tomato sauce. 


rose 


This sensational evidence caused the 


greatest excitement. At its close, Mr. 
Buzruz, K.C., said that it might be 


convenient to mention his programme 
for next day. The Court would remem- 
ber that the witness Samuen WELLER had 
expressed his preference for spelling his 
name with av. Some doubt had been 
cast upon the correctness of this, and, 
as it was desirable to have no doubt 
upon the matter, he proposed to call 
seven learned philologists to give 
evidence concerning it. Their evidence 
was likely to occupy the whole of the 
next sitting. 

A Juror inquired when the case 
was likely to terminate. The fears he 
had expressed when sworn had proved 
to be well-founded. Owing to his 
absence, the boy who had looked after 
his chemist’s shop had poisoned nine 
customers. 

The Judge replied that this was a 
quite insignificant matter. To shorten 
the case would be unfair to counsel and 
the general public. He was bound to 
give it as long a run as possible, having 
regard to the interest taken in it. 

The Court then rose for the day. 








A THREEFOLD CHORD. 
[T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wa.es 
will visit the Cookery and Food Exhibition at 
the Royal Albert Hall on April 24.] 
Deep in the hearts of Englishmen three 
fervent passions glow, 


For Food, the Royal Family, and 
Oratorio. 
Tis well that Royalty and Food be 


grouped in what we call 
‘**Home of Oratorio ”’ 


Albert Hall. 


the Royal 
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THE BITER BIT; OR, THE TURNING OF THE PARLIAMENTARY WORM. 


1 Suggestion for Enlivening the Proceedings of Parliament. 
Ht) J J 


Why 


should Ministers only be subjected to the ordeal of “ Question-time 2” 








1. Mr. Balfour. To ask the hon. Member for King’s Lynn whether h 


le to name 


is now al an approximate date when he will this year intro 
duce to the House his annual white duck trousers, and whether, in view 
of the very general interest felt in all quarters of the House, he will con- 
sent to lay a copy of such trousers on the table of the House and a 


duplicate copy in the tea-room. with a statement of the material and an 


approximate estimate of cost, &c., so that hon. Members may form their | 


own opinion as to the desirability of their general adoption. Also whether 
the hon. Member's attention has been drawn to the growing practice of 
appointing to Ministerial posts, as vacancies arise, almost anyone but 
the right 
correspondence can yet be laid, 


and obviously qualified person for such posts; and if any 


2. Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Atrrep Davies) 
age, habits, and individual eccentricities of the electors of Carmarthen 
who voted for the hon. Member at the last election ; if 
any—for so doing ; and giving details of any other inhuman acts of the 


Toask the hon. Member for Carmarthen District 
if he is prepared to agree to a return giving the 


their reasons 


same description on the part of those electors, with a view to their 
early disfranchisement. Also whether the hon. Member can give to 
| the House any tangible and sufficient reason why the choice of the 
| constituency fell as and where it did. And would he kindly stand 
| firmly on his legs while answering the question, answer it in a clear, 
jmanly voice; and at the same time refrain from giggling so far as 
possible. 





3. Mr 
Crcrcnit 


Brodrick. 


To ask the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Wixston 
if his attention has been called to specific statements by 
members of the so-called Fourth Party in which they repudiate the 
idea that the Member for Oldham is their leader at all; and whether 
there is no disciplinary expedient available to restrain them from giving 
Also whether, in 
the event of an Army Debate being unexpectedly delayed, or of the 
hon. Member’s share in it being by any misfortune postponed, he has 


currency to statements so damaging to their cause. 


considered the danger lest his future speeches on the Army should be 
published in pamphlet form before the opportunity has occurred of 
delivering them to an admiring Senate. 


4. Mr. Arnold Forster. To ask the hon. Member for Gateshead (Sir 
Wituiam ALLay) if he would consent to a return giving an estimate of 
the extent to which the length and luxuriance of the hon. Member's 
hair and beard have entered into the effectiveness of his attacks on the 
Belleville Boiler; and whether he will consent to submit himself to 
the rules and requirements of the Naval Service in such matters, or 
whether he fears this would entail such loss of personal majesty and 
| prestige that it would remove the last barrier that saves the nation 
from rushing to its doom, 
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POUR LES ENFANTS. 
(As others see us.) 
When the curtain rises, Mary, aged nine, 
is discovered lolling in arm-chair, 
c, holding large doll by the legs: 
ILizapeTH, aged eleven, lies flat on 
floor, facing audience, reading 
book, hair over face, face propped 
on hands, L. 
Mary (yawning). I’m tired ... 1’m 
ti-erd. 
Elizabeth (still reading). What ? 
M. I’m ti-erd. 
KE. What of ? 


M. Everything. Dolls, lessons, Friiu- 


lein, you, everything. I wish I was 
grown up. 
E. So do I. (Pushes back hair.) But 


it’s no good wishing. We shan’t be— 
not for hundreds of years. 

M. I hate having to go to bed early, 
and never eating things I like, and 
having my face washed, and always 
being sent out of the room when they 
want to talk about anything. It’s 
horrid ! 


| Bangs doll’s head on floor, and 
throws it into corner, where it 
lies, R. 


E. Yes. | know. But sometimes they 
forget we 're there, and then—I tell you 
what, Moy, let ’s pretend we ’re grown 
up, just for to-night, and have long 
petticoats, and talk like they do. 
Wouldn't it be fun ? 

M. But we haven’t got any petticoats 
—not long ones. 

E. (getting up excitedly). Oh, yes, we 
have. Here’s one for you. (Pulls cloth 
from table, letting hat and cloak, which 
are on it, fall to ground, and pins it 
round Mary.) There! Now you must 
have your hair up. (Fastens it up.) 
You must be Lady De Rovceror—you 
know, when Mother took us there the 
other day, and they forgot we were 
there. And I’Jl be Miss Smrerton. 

M. But what are you going to wear? 

E. Oh, that’s easy enough. Here’s 
Mother’s cloak and hat. (Puts them on, 
and tucks her hair into hat.) You must 
be having tea. This table will do, and 
that’s the kettle-stand. (Places table 
and chair by arm-chair, c.) We'll 
have to do without cups and saucers. 
We must pretend all that. Now I’m 
going to come in. (Goes behind screen, 
L.) Are you ready ? 

M. (settling herself in arm-chair). 
But what am I to say ? 

E. (from behind sereen). Oh, you 
might say something about there’s the 
bell, and you hope it ’s not Miss Smrer- 
Toy. You know. Like Mrs. Spooner 
did when we were staying there. 

M. lL remember. (Takes up book, then 
throws it on floor as ELizanetH says, 
“Ting -a-ling-a-ling.”) Oh, bother! 


I know it will be that tiresome 
Miss Smurertoy. She always comes when 


again. 
I want to read. I shall have to give 
her tea, I suppose. 

E. (coming from behind sereen). How 
lucky Iam to find you in, dear Lady 
pe Roveeror. It’s such ages since 1’ve 
seen you. 

M. My dear Miss Siurerton! A whole 


week! How sweet of you to come all 
this way to see me. Iwas just wishing 
someone would come. But I never 


expected you. Bring tea, -}AMES. 

BK. Oh, please don’t have tea for me, 
Lady pe Rovcepor. How kind of you !— 
You oughtn’t to have said that, MoLty, 
when you know we haven't got a JAMES 
to bring it in. 

M. Oh, it doesn’t matter. We can 
pretend him. Besides, you must bring 
in servants somehow. They always 
talk about them.—That will do, James. 
Put it there—no, there. And why don’t 
you light the lamp? One lump, Miss 
SIMPERTON ? 

E}. Two, please, and no cream, thank 
you. Don’t you find. servants very 
trying, dear Lady pe Rovcepor ? 

V. (pretends to pour out tea, and then 
fill tea-pot from kettle, and both of them 
to be holding cups, and to eat and drink). 
Trying! My dear, I can’t tell you. 
[t’s all this wretched Education. They 
get so above themselves in these days 
that really I should like to—— 

[Pretends to blow out lamp. 

FE. Oh, do let me help you. 

Both blow alternately, and at last at 
the same time, and then sit back 
in their chairs. 

M. What are we going to talk about 
now? You ought to hold up your 
little finger like this, when you drink. 
And you know you oughtn’t to drink 
with your mouth full. 

E. Shall if I like. Besides, they do, 
often, although they won’t let us. 

M. Yes, that’s what’s so unfair 
about them. And they often put their 
elbows on the table. 

E. And come down 
fast. 

M. And eat things that aren’t good 
for them, and get digestion. 

KE. And talk when other people are 
talking. Specially about babies. Then 
they all talk together-—May I have 


late for break- 


another cup of tea, dear Lady DE 
Rovucepot ? (Mary takes eup and pours 
out.) Thank you so much. And how 


is your darling little Harry? You 
haven’t shown him to me, and I did so 
want to see him. 

M. Harry? Oh, he’s up in the 
nursery. He's been so naughty I had 
to send him to bed. I’m sure J don’t 
know how to manage him ! 

FE. You are stupid, Motty. 
that ’s Harry, of course. 


Why 





There’s that wretched front-door bell 


M. Of course. I forgot.—Harry! 
Harry! Now where is that child? 
He was here just before you came in. 
He’s sure to be up to some mischief. 
(Gets up and finds him.) Ah, here he 
is.—-Only you might have known he 
was a she, Linsy. I never have men- 
dolls. I don’t like boys.—Come and 
sit on Mummie’s lap, darling. And 
try to be a good boy, now. 

E. How beautiful he is! So like you. 

M. He might be if his nose wasn’t 
broken. 


FE. Oh, yes, of course. I didn’t see 


that. Yes, he has got his father’s 
nose, hasn’t he? May I kiss him? 


(Takes doll on her lap, kisses it, chuck- 
ing it under chin.) Sweetest pettikins. 
Aboo! Aboo! Ugugugugug! Pecious 
ickle thing. Must blow its little nosey- 
posey.—That’s Aunt Jane, you know. 

M. I know. She is silly about babies. 

E. Oh, bother! It’s nearly time for 
nurse.— Well, good-bye, dear Lady bE 
Rovcrpor. (Exit behind sereen, and 
looks round it as Mary gets up.) No, 
wait a minute, Motiy. (Re-enters, minus 
cloak and hat, pinning on newspaper, as 
nurse's apron.) Now, you come along, 
Miss Mary. Whatever ‘ave you got on? 
Your ma’s best table-cloth. Well, I 
never! Won't you just catch it, spoil- 
ing all ’er things! And where’s Miss 
Exizasetu? Up to some mischief, I'll 
be bound. You children will be the 
death of me. But I'll give you what 
for. Why don’t you try to be’ave like 
grown-up people ? 

Drags Mary behind screen: sounds of 

smacking and sobs. Curtain, 





MISSING WORDS. 

Ir is the business of our schools to 
train up the young for the whole duty 
of citizenship. As in the future this 
will naturally include the daily answer- 
ing of Paper Puzzles, we are glad to 
receive from a Schoolmaster a few 
proofs of the success of his efforts to 
prepare his boys for this vast sphere of 
usefulness. They were set the task of 
completing certain given quotations. 
The results are taken from the life :— 

‘Don’t carry coals ’—they will burn 
the fingers. 

“ Every cloud ”’-—rolls by. 

‘Stone walls ”—have ears. 


“We are lost” but not gone 
before. 
“This day is called ”—Christmas 
Day. 


“The proper study of mankind ” —is 
not difficult. 

‘“Thus conscience doth”—and ever 
will do. 

“A drowning man”’—let him drown! 

* The remark of the English soldiers at the 
burning of Jeanne v’Arc: “We are lost! We 





[Pointing to doll. 


have burnt a saint!” 
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OUR BOOKING OFFICE. 

In the Tail of the Peacock 
(Hurcuinson) is the _ pic- 
turesque title of ISABEL 
Savory’s last record of travel. 
It is taken from a Moorish 
proverb, “The earth’s a 
peacock ; Morocco is the tail 
of it.’ It is to Moroceo that 
the Sportswoman in India 
has later wended her way. 
The scene is part familiar 
hunting ground for tourists, 
but that makes none the less 
pleasant Miss Savory’s chatty 
She does not lay 
herself out for elaborate 
description; she jots down 


discourse. 


impressions as if she were 
writing letters home, which, 


in capable hands, is the best 
fashion. For persons about 
to make holiday in Morocco 








countenance. The exception 
was a Melbourne clergyman, 
a fellow-passenger to whom 
the newly-married couple 


were recommended by a 
friendly archdeacon. Him, 
perhaps, they could have 


stood. His wife, ‘‘a second 
who had been the servant of 
his first,’? was too much even 
for a brother clergyman and 
a Christian wife. Mrs. Cax- 
BRIDGE’S quick eyes see every- 
thing, and she writes charm- 


ingly. My Baronite has not 
read anything that more 


vividly pictures daily life in 
Australia through the grow- 
ing-period of thirty years 
than does this unpretentious 
volume. 

The bald statement that in 
no fewer than eleven out of 





J 





the book will be found in- | 
structive and useful. To 
those who have been there Brer Rabbit. “1 surrose yot 


it is full of pleasant memories. \ Gotr-BaLt 
The text is illustrated by 

nearly half a hundred photographs taken on the spot. Not 
the least interesting is a photogravure portrait which dis- 
closes to the pleased eye the travelled author in comfortable 
and becoming male attire. 





writes my Occasional Assistant help- 
mate in the field of literature, “is a pretty book.” He 
alludes to The Art of Living, by J. E. Buckrose (issued in 
arare style of elegance by the Gentlewoman’s offices). To 
live well is a duty, but to live pleasantly is an art which 
is only to be acquired by experience, assisted by good taste 
and an amiable frame of mind. The worthy Duchess in 
this book, who, without assuming male attire, is, we are 
sure, no other than the venerable Mentor, alias Minerva, who 
accompanied the youthful Telemac ‘hus in his renowned 
journey, is a world-wise guide. She, apparently, has seen 
life in all its phases, and, having come to the conclusion 
that common sense and a good digestion are pre-eminently 
conducive to longevity and happiness, takes the opportunity 

in and out of season—to impress the same on the various 
characters introduced into this improving work. Furnished 
with such a vade mecum, weak-minded, indeed, must he be 
who fails to acquire the Art of Living. 


“Here, O Baron,” 


“ 


Those who go down to the sea in ships provided by the 
P. and O. Company, bound for Australia, little reck of the 
experience of passengers on the same voyage thirty or 
forty years ago. Incidentally Mrs. Apa Camprince, writing 
notes on Thirty Years in Australia (Metuven), tells all 
about it. She left Plymouth in the spring of 1870, her 
husband (a curate with a call to a Bushland parish) having 
taken passage in a clipper ship of 1,150 tons, advertised to 
accommodate forty passengers. Seventy-seven days elapsed 


before they sighted Cape Otway. Three days they 
dawdled before landing at Melbourne. In those good 


old times cabin passengers were required to furnish their 
own berths, nothing being provided but food and such 
weather as happed. Fortunately Mrs. Camprince was of the 


class, a beautiful but rare thing among women, who on 
voyage by sea or land make the best of everything. 
tempered, 


Good-| ‘ 
plucky, resourceful, she met every emergency 


HAVEN'T SEEN SUCH A THING AS up 
ABOUT ANYWHERE, HAVE you ? 





the sixteen stories that make 
FLoreNcE HENNIKER’S 
Contrasts (Jonny Laxe) there 
is an example of at least one 
death, either by natural or artificial processes, might lead 
one to imagine that the author’s vein in this book was 
consistently morbid or melodramatic. This would be to do 
her a grave injustice. Actually, says my Nautical Retainer, 
these tales are just the expression of a very gentle and 
sympathetic nature. It is, of course, a fault of method or a 
defect of imagination to resort so often to the device of 
death for her climax. It gives her an air of shirking the 
difficulties that attend the rounding off of a tale. Yet such 
a story as ‘‘ The Lonely House on the Moor” shows her not 
wanting in this desired quality of imagination. Still, for 
the chief part, her gift lies in the quiet observation of 
characters not too complex. A type like the woman in “ The 
3utterfly ” (perhaps the best story in the book) is exceptional 
in its admirably suggested contradictions. Since she pub- 
lished her last stories Mrs. Henniker’s range of interest and 
her appreciation of natural environment have visibly 
widened. What she still needs is a little firmer concentra- 
tion; and for this and other matters of technique in the 
handling of the short story she would he well advised to 
take a finishing course of MAUPASsANT. 


” 


In The Indiseretion of Gladys, by Lucas CLEEVE (Jonn 
Lona), we have a good, plain-sailing, sensational novel that 
will keep the sympathetic reader thoroughly interested from 
the commencement to the very end. There is a handsome 
villain, aristocratically named Devereux de Lisle, of the 
deepest dye, who might be the hero of some forthcoming 
melodrama to be entitled The Worst Man in London. The 
female villain of French extraction is none the worse (even 
if she could he) for recalling to the experienced novel-reader 
Hortense, the foreign lady’s-maid, who successfully per- 
sonated Lady Dedlock and was run to earth by Inspector 
Bucket. It is a good plot, neatly constructed, with strong 
melodramatic situations and well-sustained interest. The 
wicked people, and, just as an exception, the persecuted 
lady, occasionally “hiss” at one another, which will be 
instantly recognised as quite the right thing to do. Here 
and there some slips in grammar that escaped the professional 


‘reader ” will be detected and condoned by the unprofessional. 
Tue Baron ve B.-W. 
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A HOLIDAY AT SEA. 


How Jack aNp ToM WENT FISHING THE OTHER DAY, AND CAUGHT 4 SuBMARINE Boat! 
















“STRAIGHT FROM 
COUNTRY.” 

Mr. Punch, fascinated by the enter- 
prise displayed by the Editor of the 
County Gentleman in establishing a 
free register for country produce, has 
determined to open a register of his 


THE 


own. The following list of entries 
affords gratifying evidence of the 


manner in which Mr. Punch’s public- 
spirited offer has caught on : 








Produce to Sell. 


Mr. C. B. Fry, Sussex County Cricket 
Club, Brighton, may possibly have 
ducks’ eggs to dispose of during the 
summer. 





Mons. WaLKLEY, Times Office, Printing 
House Square, has large supply of 
French beans. Threepence per bunch 
every Friday. Also occasionally 
during the week. ; 


Mr. Hatt Cate, Greeba Castle, Isle of 
Man, has large stock of Manx kittens. 
Will exchange for macaroni, polenta, 
or Roman candles. 


—s ms : a 
|The Vicar of Bray, near Maidenhead, 
would be glad to know of invalids 
who are in need of asses’ milk. 


Mr. Swirrt MacNetit, House of Cemmons, 
Westminster, has an Irish bull to 
dispose of. What offers ? 


Lord Rosesery, the Home Farm, Ment- 
more, supplies fresh primroses till 
the end of spring. 





Produce Wanted to Buy. 


Mr. W. H. Matiocx, Bachelors’ Club, 
W., requires English Bacon, guaran- 
teed genuine and mild-cured. 





Mr. Josepo Cunamper.aix, Highbury, 
Birmingham, has a vacancy in his 
garden for a Crown Imperial. 

Mr. Anrnoxy Hope, Reform Club, 8.W., 
requires a kidney for breakfast every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 








}, Chan- 


Messrs. Hawke ano Hawke, 7! 
They can 


cery Lane, want pigeons. 
also do with gulls and jays. 


is 
. 


Captain Mippietoy, Chief Agent of the 
Conservative Party, will be glad to be 











put into communication with some 
sound constitutionalist in the country 
from whom he may obtain eggs regu- 


larly for by-election purposes. 





A VILLANELLE 
VOWS. 
When I had to part from you, 
I besought you, love, to wai 
And you promised to be true. 


OF BRO 


Tears you shed (ah! not a few): 


I rebelled against our fate 
When I had to part from you. 


Eager fortune to pursue, 


KEN 


t; 


\- 
) 


I would do things brave and great ; 


And you promised to be true. 


Colder soon my raptures grew 


, 


Joan I loved, then Rosr, then Karr, 


When I had to part from you. 


While with mute reproach I v 


iew 


All the swains you captivate—- 


(And you promised to be true 


Ah! but give us both our duc 


') 


I was ten and you were eight 
. oD 


When I had to part from you, 
And you promised to be true! 




















